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Lyrics for Music. 


BY FRANCIS J. SULLIVAN, Q2. 


To Virtue. 

Than nature’s bloom more fair, 

When to the perfumed air, 

The happy earth her dewy offspring lends, 
While hushed in sweet repose 
The wanton beams disclose 
A blushing form that Beauty’s love defends. 

Ye stars that glow above, 

Pale fires of heavenly love 
Enkindled there ’mid banks of snowy sheen, 
Thy lustre is but gloom, 

That broods within the tomb, 

When Virtue’s chastening rays illume the scene. 
Be thine this priceless boon, 

Nor let thy soul attune 

Its chords to charm the fickle Syren, pleasure; 
E’en though she soothe the hour. 

She wields a fatal power. 

Virtue reapeth grace in fullest measure. 

To a Rose. 

Thou precious plant of .tender hue, 

More pleasing than the gentian’s blue; 

Sweet elf of Cupid’s care 

Thy breath perfumes the summer air. 

By playful zephyrs gently fanned, 

Thy modest petals soon expand, 

And ever as they grow apace 
A blush o’erspreads thy drooping face — 

Thy drooping face. 

Thy graceful form in fragrance waves 
In quiet vales and moss-grown caves, 

When fading spring her beauty yields 
To summer’s green emblazoned fields. 

Long, long ere autumn’s golden reign, 

When earth is rich with ripening grain, 

Thy tender form grim death entombs 
To yield thee up when summer blooms— 
When summer blooms! 


Thomas D’Arcy McGee. 


BY J. A. KING, ’93. 

In the ranks of her patriots there is, perhaps, 
no son of Ireland whose name has been so fre- 
quently and prominently connected with both 
the religious and political destinies of his coun- 
try as that of Thomas D’Arcy McGee. 

Born at Carlingford, County Louth, Ireland, 
on the 13th day of April, 1825, eight years of 
his life passed away amid the grand and lovely 
scenery of the Rostrevor coast. Then we find 
him at the historic town of Wexford attending 
a day-school, the higher advantages of education 
not being within his reach. 

He was not. long at Wexford when he sus- 
tained the heaviest blow of his life in the death 
I of his mother. During all the changeful years 
of his after-life, he cherished her memory with 
profound respect and more than filial affection. 
But while his mother slept in her silent grave 
years rolled over the head of our young patriot, 
each one bringing sorrow and change, but not 
passed in mean or foolish pursuits. At the age 
of seventeen, the history of the sufferings of his 
native land were well known to him. He had 
also read of freedom’s great country where 
many found fame and wealth; and, seeing no 
prospect of advancement at home, he started 
for America. He arrived in Boston in June 
1842. On the 4th of July of that year he — a 
mere boy — addressed the people, and the ‘mul- 
titude that heard him were carried away by his 
eloquence. The reputation acquired on this 
occasion procured for him a position in connec- 
tion with the Boston Pilot , and not long after he 
became its chief editor. 

At this time, the United States was the scene 
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of many persecutions against the Irish; they 
had to defend their lives and religion as of old 
in their own land. Few were their defenders 
in the American press, but of those few stood 
foremost in the van Thomas D’Arcy McGee. 
During these struggles the young Irish editor 
gained great popularity which ever after con- 
tinued to grow and flourish. He took a leading 
part in the Repeal agitation, and O’Connell 
recognized in him one of the noblest workers 
for the cause he loved. So much had his fame 
increased that he was invited by the proprietor 
of the Dublin Freeman's Journal— one of the 
leading Irish papers — to become its editor. As 
this offer was in accordance with his heart’s 
dearest wish — to do something for the cause of 
Erin — he readily accepted it. 

Notice the change in his fortunes. Three 
years before he had left his humble home to 
seek a living in the New World; he had left, a 
poor emigrant, he returned shining with fame 
to aid his patriotic associates in the work of 
their country’s freedom. Thus at the age of 
twenty, our poet-journalist assumed a position 
in the front rank of the Irish press. But being 
one of what was called “Young Ireland,” the 
moderate tone and cautious principles of the 
Freeman did not suit his fervor; and as he was 
not at liberty to change its character, he gladly 
accepted the offer of Charles Gavan Duffy to 
assist him in editing the Nation in conjunction 
with other noted Irishmen of the time. This 
paper soon became the organ of the national 
party, and its pages shone with the genius of 
many able writers. 

The secession of the war party — represented 
by it — from the Old Ireland party saw him 
Secretary of the Committee of Confederation, 
and one of those deputed by his party to rouse 
the people to action. He was arrested for 
delivering a stirring address at Roundwood in 
the county of Wicklow, but soon after managed 
to obtain his release. He then left for Scotland 
for the purpose of engaging the help of the 
Irish in the manufacturing towns. He had suc- 
ceeded very well in this when the news of the 
“revolution” failing in Ireland came to him, 
and this crushed his hopes of liberating his 
country by such means. Knowing that death 
awaited him if captured, he hastened to depart 
for America. With great difficulty he crossed 
to the north of Ireland where he found a friend 
who 1 ' protected him and prepared him for the 
voyage: ' He sailed in the disguise of a priest. 
Landing in Philadelphia on the ioth of October, 
in the memorable year Of ’48, on the 26th day 
of the same month he published the first number 


of the Neiv York Nation. His old friends in 
Boston, knowing that the young journalist would 
have more encouragement in their city — as it 
was there he gained his first mark — induced him 
to- remove thither, and in 1850 the publication 
of the American Celt was begun. 

This was a time when a great change in his 
views for the advancement of his country took 
place. He no longer entertained any thought 
of revolution; and with his whole heart .then 
and after aspired to elevate the Irish people. 
He taught them to make the best o.f their hard 
fate, and to cultivate the arts of peace. This 
change, surely, did not make him less a patriot. 

After publishing the American Celt for some 
time in Boston he transferred his business to 
Buffalo at the request of Bishop Timon. Shortly 
after he went to New York to live, and there 
held the first position in the Irish American press 
for some five years. While at his journalistic 
labors he was constantly lecturing to crowded 
audiences, and very often for charitable pur- 
poses. But he was not destined to be the soul 
of the Irish party in the United States any longer. 
The Canadian people, knowing his great value, 
prevailed upon him to take up his abode in 
Montreal where numbers of his countrymen 
were in need of a ruling mind. There he started 
the publication oijThc Neiv Era. Before the end 
of the first year he achieved a new triumph in 
being returned to the Canadian Parliament as 
one of the three members from Montreal. The 
close of the first session saw him recognized as 
one of the most popular men in Canada. Even 
the enemies of his race’ had to acknowledge, on 
beholding him, that an Irish Catholic could 
rise to any level. His second, third and fourth 
elections for Montreal by acclamation are 
ample proofs of the people’s love for this great 
statesman. 

In 1862 Mr. McGee was appointed President 
of the Executive Council. Three years after 
he visited the scenes of his childhood, and in 
1867 the Canadian Government sent him as its 
representative to the great exposition of Paris. 
While abroad, he wrote many interesting letters 
on “Foreign Travel,” which appeared in the 
American papers. 

In the uniting of the three great maritime 
Provinces with the Canadas, under the title of 
the “Dominion of Canada,” Mr. McGee took a 
leading part. But notwithstanding all his well- 
deserved popularity, and the eminent position 
attained amongst the Dominion statesmen, he 
had made for himself bitter enemies by his 
opposition to the Fenian movement, in which 
his clear head and far-seeing mind saw no 
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prospect of permanent good for Ireland, know- 
ing what results the rising of his own revolu- 
tionary party produced; and besides it was a 
grievous wrong to invade a peaceful country 
like Canada. 

Although the great body of the Irish in every 
part of Canada reprobated this scheme of 
invasion, the whole vial of Fenian wrath was 
poured on his devoted head, and no means was 
left untried to damage, his character, public or 
private. 

As their slander and intrigues did not hinder 
him from taking his seat on the 6th day of 
November, 1867, as a member for Montreal in 
the first Parliament of the Dominion, they were 
determined that he should rue this victory, and 
truly he did; for the vile means that had been 
used 1 to lower the Irish champion before the 
election were the immediate causes of his 
assassination a few months later. His thoughts 
at this time were far from politics. Although he 
debated and labored with as much vigor as of 
old, the calm pursuits of literature and the 
quiet retreats of life were the wishes of this great 
statesman, and his intention was to settle down 
to such a life as soon as the present session 
would be over. What dreams did he form of 
what he would do for the advancement of 
Irish and Catholic literature! But the plans of 
his enemy were to frustrate all those exalted 
designs. On a cool April evening, in 1868, the 
echo of the noblest speech ever heard within 
the walls of a Canadian Parliament had hardly 
ceased when the great Irish ora tor — the saga- 
cious statesman and renowned poet, just as he 
entered his boarding house in Ottawa— was shot 
down by a cruel assassin. Secret and unseen 
by mortal eye was this bloody deed; and, not- 
withstanding all the rewards offered by the 
Government for the apprehension of the un- 
known murderer, not the slightest clue was 
obtained. 

The Canadian people mourned him for many 
months, and still do mourn the loss they have 
sustained in his early death. Indescribable was 
the grief of his family that expected to see 
him home the next day to spend the Easter 
recess. But he was gone to spend Easter in a 
happier abode, the reward of his exemplary life. 

Through the death of Thomas D’Arcy Mc- 
Gee, Ireland lost one of her best servants and 
Canada the worthiest of her adopted sons. One 
of his biographers says: “The grave of McGee 
is bedewed by a young nation’s tears; his mem- 
ory lives, and shall live, in that young nation’s 
heart; his name and fame shall cast lustre on 
the pages of her history, and his life-labor stand 


forth as an example worthy of emulation to 
future millions.” 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee was a true poet and 
in many ways the most remarkable of Irish 
poets, although he had none of the advantages 
of college education, and even in boyhood 
emigrating to the New World: He was a great 
j ournalist, a popular lecturer, a reliable historian, 
an essayist, a ruler, a legislator, and, above all, 
he was a fervent Catholic, and ever remembered 
the holy lessons taught him by his dearly be- 
loved mother. 


The South. 


The shroud of verdant spring had enveloped .< 
Virginia’s fair capital when the message from 
Gen. Lee to evacuate the city fell upon the com- 
munity like a thunder-clap, and smote every ear 
with the knell of death. The Sunday morning 
of April 2, 1865, dawned clear and bright for the 
doomed city. The streets, stretching away in 
the distance, were unmolested by a single sign 
of war' across the James the landscape glistened 
with the beauties of spring; the sound of church- 
bells rose into the cloudless sky; no noise 
disturbed the peace of the Sunday. Everything 
betokened peace. How was it possible for one 
to imagine that the capital— for four years the 
secure possession and stronghold of the Con- 
federacy — would in a few hours be the scene of 
war and its grim attendants; that the fire-fiend 
would transform the picture of a quiet city into 
a mass of smouldering ruins! 

General Lee’s forces had dwindled down 
until he could no longer protect the city. For 
eleven months he had checked an enemy three 
times as great as his own number. It is remark- 
able, but true, that the people of Richmond 
knew nothing of the fighting which had been 
taking place for three days on Lee’s lines. The 
newspapers were in complete ignorance of the 
true state of affairs. Indeed, there- were rumors 
that Johnson was marching rapidly to join Lee, 
and that with their combined forces the enemy 
would be crushed. Rumors had even reached 
the city that the General had subdued the 
enemy by a night attack. These circumstances 
• go to show how little the people of the city 
were prepared for the news that sounded their J 
death-knell. - * r - ‘ - 

Weakened by the fall of Richmond, the Con- 
federacy soon lost all the spirit and animation 
which had sustained it for four years. In a 
few days more Lee’s army was reduced to otie- 
third its number, surrounded by an army of 
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veterans starving and poorly clad. There was 
but one medium left — the great Confederate 
leader. 

April 9, 1865, he announced to his war-worn 
veterans that he had surrendered. No glad 
shouts from his gallant men welcomed this: 
They silently broke the battle-drawn lines; 
crowding near their beloved commander to 
shake his hand for the last time. Rough and 
rugged men; inured to all hardships, acquainted 
with every kind of danger, familiar with death 
in every form; with streaming eyes and voices 
choked with emotion, gathered around their old 
chieftain speaking kind words to lighten his 
burden and soften his pain. Often he had 
uttered such words to them when they were 
bleeding on the battlefield, or toiling through 
the weary marches. 

The grim old warrior, great even in defeat; 
did not desecrate the occasion by any idle 
words. Simple as ever, but very. serious, with 
the marks of the Roman manhood yet about 
him, turning to his soldiers, with the signs of a 
tearless grief in his countenance, with a voice 
choked with emotion, he said: “Men, we have 
fought through the war together, and I have 
done the best I could for you.” 

Great men have spoken of the return of the 
Northern armies. How in the pomp of war 
they came home with a joyous, victorious tread 
reading their glory in the nation’s eye, confident 
of a nation’s pride. Eagerly welcomed, they 
were fully compensated for their four years’ 
absence. They returned to find their homes 
prosperous, their families thriving, their country 
untrammelled by a cruel war. 

Let me describe the return of another army 
marching home, not in splendor, but in pathos — 
not bearing the palm of victory, but in a glory 
that equalled their conquerors. Picture to your 
mind the gaunt Confederate soldier, buttoning 
up in his faded gray jacket the parole that 
testified to his family a soldier’s pardon and his 
future allegiance to his enemies; clasping for the 
last time, perhaps, the hands of his comrades;, 
gazing with tear-dimmed eyes on the noble face 
of his brave old chieftain, and for the last time 
looking at the grave-clad hills of old Virginia, 
where in silence sleeps many a dear comrade, 
he turns his back on Appomattox and begins 
his weary march southward. 

What does he find to greet his return? His- 
fruitful plantations are black, sterile fields; his : 
beautiful home in ruins; his comrades slain; '.his' 
family in want; his slaves free; his people-with- 
out laws to meet the new requirements; his 
stock killed; his money worthless; his credit 


destroyed; his- social system swept away, and 
the fruits of time blighted ere they budded. 

The magnitude of the civil war was unpre- 
cedented in modern times. It had extended 
from the silvery windings of the Potomac to the 
black boundaries of the Western plains. Its 
monuments of carnage stood in the wheat fields 
of Pennsylvania; its altars of sacrifice were in the 
valleys of New Mexico; but not for a moment 
did those brave men sit down in sullen despair. 
He who had deprived them of their prosperity 
surely inspired them in their adversity. The ruin 
was overwhelming; but never was there a swifter 
restoration. The soldier of yesterday became the 
husbandman of to-day. The noble chargers that 
charged the Federal guns at Petersburg now 
dragged the iron plow-share through the stub- 
born earth. Fields that in April were kneaded 
with human flesh, in June were teeming with the 
yellow harvests. Cheerfulness prevailed every- 
where. Women reared in luxury bravely assisted 
their soldier-husbands to rebuild the bleeding 
South. And what is the sum of their work? To- 
day there are no fairer lands than America’s 
southern states. Beautiful cities have sprung up 
where once the cannon thundered its message 
of destruction. Comfort has. been restored to 
the homes of those whom the war stripped of 
their prosperity. The people of the South have 
learned that the negro is worth more as a free- 
man than as a slave. The latch-string is hung 
out to Northern immigrants. Thrift has been 
established in country and city.. The South 
has proven her supremacy in iron; in cotton she 
has a monopoly; she can now challenge the 
North in coal-mines; she has the reserve supply 
of timber for America; she now rivals Cuba for 
fine tobacco. Economy has . taken root and 
sprung up throughout the land; business has 
taken the place of politics; schools have been 
erected, and they are free to the black as well as 
the white. The Southern people know now that 
they have achieved a greater independence than 
was sought by the sword. The task of rebuild- 
ing the South was entrusted to tender, noble 
hands; and right well did they accomplish their 
task. They became enamored of their work, 
and to-day can await with pride and satisfaction 
the verdict of the world. 

The old South based all on agriculture and 
slavery; the new South has thrown away these 
mistaken principles. To-day her interests are 
* diversified; She has recognized the great eco- 
nomic truth: that the producers and manufact- 
urers must be near to promote a section’s growth. 
No longer does she contend that the State is 
supreme; the Union alone is such. 
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But what of the negro? How has he fared 
in this revolution? No country can show a more 
prosperous laboring population; no section 
where the laborer and employer are more closely 
united. The negro shares all the rights of citi- 
zenship; has the fullest protection of the law; is 
an equal partaker of the school fund, and has 
the friendship and sympathy of the whole 
Southern people. But the very future of the 
South rests on a correct solution of the race 
problem. Two utterly dissimilar races must be 
carried peacefully by our country; but the 
negro cannot, must not dominate. That sturdy 
Saxon blood, which never owned fealty through 
centuries of Norman oppression, will never sub- 
mit to the diction of an ignorant ballot by an 
inferior race. 

The red-man was nearly exterminated because 
he hindered theprogressof thetimes; the yellow- 
man has been barred from our country because 
he was an alien and inimical to its interests. 
But the black man, common to only one section, 
superior to neither the Indian nor the Chinaman, 
has been clothed with every civil liberty; but 
he must be taught the stern lesson that the in- 
terests of the South are his interests; that her 
progress is his advancement. 

He is not oppressed by the Southern people. 
They remember with loving gratitude his faith 
and fidelity to the master’s family when he was 
away fighting against his freedom. But faith- 
fully have the Southern people labored for a 
solution of an unprecedented race problem, and 
they have been accused of treachery and dis- 
honesty. From the North often come messages 
that the South is standing on a burning volcano; 
that the “rebel” brigadiers are again in the 
saddle, while they were still mourning the 
death of their latest hero, who marched bravely 
through hostile ranks proclaiming the errors of 
the North and the wrongs of the South. An echo 
came from the nation’s capital that “The South 
is seated upon a safety-valve, and will soon be 
the scene of the bloodiest race-war in history, 
where the midnight torch and the assassin’s 
dagger will avenge the wrongs of an injured 
race.” And this is the death of sectionalism! 
But the West sends only words of affection and 
encouragement. Too well does she realize that 
unjust laws have made the North prosperous, 
while on the other hand those laws have retarded 
the progress and civilization of America’s two 
fairest lands. Neither of them has ever begged 
relief from the protective system that is sapping 
the life-blood of both, but that New England 
answers no. Both pleaded for a deep harbor on 
the Gulf; but three northern cities answered no. 


It is now time for the people of the South 
and the West to discard all present political 
affiliations and unite to secure for themselves 
the protection and the advancement of their 
best interests. The sons of Virginia and the 
Carolinas first penetrated the trackless forests, 
and left their bones to bleach on the.Western 
hills. They drove the savage step by step until 
the peaceful Pacific recompensed them for their 
bravery and hardships. Southern heroes first 
bore the “Lone Star” westward, and fashioned 
from Montezuma’s heritage an “empire state.” 
Her sons were the first to sow the wheat in the 
boundless prairies of Illinois and Indiana. The 
blood of the Southerner beats faster and his heart 
grows warm at the name of “The Old Roman,” 
or “ The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” or “The 
Grand Old Man of the West.” 

Silently for twenty-five years has the South 
borne her heavy burdens. She has fought un- 
aided to carry successfully and peacefully two 
separate and distinct races; but all her efforts 
have been drowned by the noisy deities of the 
North. Now while these deities hold high car- 
nival, let the two daughters of Ceres join hands 
and defy the cohorts of their oppressors; tear 
away from their throats the throttling grasp of 
monopoly, and admit the pure air of life to their 
weakened industries. 

J. D. Clayton, ’92. 



The W oriel's Conqueror.* 


There is to-day an involuntary, unconscious, 
but a no less well-defined contest going on be- 
tween three branches of the human family for 
the conquest of the world. The contestants for 
this great prize are the Anglo-Saxon, the Slav 
or Russian, and_.the Turanian or Chinese. If 
the question were put to a member of this so- 
ciety which of the rival races is most likely 
to win, he- would answer that the chances are 
all in favor of the educated, inventive, enter- 
prising, exploring, liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon. 
And to substantiate this preference he would 
show that the Anglo-Saxon had already achieved 
the conquest of a large part of the globe. Mov- 
ing westward from where it separated from the 
original parent stock, it has. traversed and con- 
quered Central Europe and the British Isles, 
then crossed the ocean and taken possession of 
the larger part of the North American conti- 
nent, and at the same time established its empire 
over Australia and. the East Indies, while its 
hardy and adventurous enterprise is now de- 


* Read at the St. Cecilia Reunion, April 15. 
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manding an entrance into Japan and China, and 
carrying its conquests along the coast line and 
into the very heart of Africa. 

The Anglo-Saxon has thus already securely 
established his sway in every part of the globe; 
and can there be a doubt with his superior intel- 
ligence, his moral force, his quickness at seizing 
opportunities and securing advantages, his com- 
mercial enterprise, the constant advance of his 
base of supplies into fresh fields of exploitation 
that he must eventually subdue and supplant 
his weaker brother in every country and obtain 
undisputed dominion of the earth? 

Of course, there will be more or less resistance 
to this program on the part of other races; but 
is it likely to be more stubborn and successful 
than in this country where the Indian has been 
driven back inch by inch into his narrow terri- 
torial reservations, or where the princes of India 
were forced to succumb to the superior niilitary 
science of the English? 

II. 

But before becoming wholly infatuated with 
this picture of Anglo-Saxon conquest, let us see 
what the Slav and the Chinese have to say about 
it. While the Anglo-Saxon has been carrying 
on his conquests, the Slav has overpowered the 
eighty different races formerly occupying the 
Russian Empire, and assimilated all of them to 
his own constitutional traits and disposition. 
We in. the United States often despair of our 
ability to convert the few different races coming 
to our shores into an appreciative and observant 
regard of the character and institutions of our 
free Government; but as one writer remarks of 
the Slav’s subjugation of Russia, there is not 
one of its eighty different races which the Slav 
has not swallowed, making it in language, in 
body and in soul part of himself. Now it is to 
be considered that this natural conqueror, the 
Slav, whom we call the Russian, numbers 160,- 
000,000, and occupies a country constituting one- 
sixth of the globe — much larger than all the 
territory under the boasted dominion of the 
Anglo-Saxon — a country fertile, well watered, of 
diverse climes, and holding greater stores of coal, 
iron, oil, silver and gold, than any land on the 
earth. Moreover, these 160,000,000 Russians, 
unlike the 62,000,000 of this republic, are moved 
but by one mind and purpose — the will of the 
Czar. They are not without a certain degree 
of personal and communal liberty and independ- 
ence, for the Slav has maintained a vigorous 
form of local self-government; and it is said that 
the.mir, or Russian village, shows all the sturdy 
freedom — in its annual assemblies — of the New 


England town meeting. And still these millions 
are willingly, joyfully swayed by the despotic 
will of one man who to them embodies all their 
hopes of personal prosperity and national great- 
ness. And it is to be considered that this Slav 
believes that Russia is one day to be the ruler of 
the world. It may be doubted whether national 
ambition exists to so large and enthusiastic and 
determined a degree in the breast of any other 
race. 

We see that these 160,000,000, occupying 
nearly the half of Europe and Asia, and fed 
with the spirit of conquest, constitute a tremen- 
dous power, when put wholly at the disposal of 
one man of like ambition as themselves. Is it 
a wonder that the first Napoleon, after France 
had conquered the half of Europe, predicted 
that Europe would one day be either French or 
Russian? So then it is possible that while the 
Anglo-Saxon is making his way around the 
globe, the Czar’s Cossacks may be watering their 
horses in the Bosphorus, and that here exists 
a power sufficiently equipped to successfully 
dispute with the Saxon for universal dominion. 

HI. 

It may create an incredulous smile to say 
that the Chinese can, by any possible stretch of 
the imagination, contest with the Russian and 
Anglo-Saxon for the mastery of the globe. But 
what is China ? It is a nation that has preserved 
its existence and autonomy for 4,000 years. 
Pretty good staying power in that race. Against 
our 62,000,000 and Russia’s 160,000,000, China 
has a population of 477,000,000. What kind of 
people are they? America knows something of 
the refuse of this people, and also something 
of its better classes. We know that education 
is said to begin in China where it ends in 
Europe and America. Our universities would 
be but primary schools to the colleges of China. 
Does this Chinese education achieve for its 
pupils in wit, philosophy and general erudition 
the learning and accomplishments of our col- 
lege graduate? Ralph Waldo Emerson is uni- 
versally regarded as the most perfect flower of 
American culture. Anson Burlinghame, of Bos- 
ton, United States Minister to China under 
President Lincoln and long a resident of the 
empire, describes China, in regard to culture, as 
“a nation with ten thousand Ralph Waldo 
Emersons.” 

For nearly 4000 years — almost the entire pe- 
riod of her existence— China lived within herself. 
It was not, indeed, until the present century 
that she was compelled to open her gates before 
the guns of British and American frigates, and 
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to consent to diplomatic and commercial inter- 
course with the rest of the world. What has 
been the result of our forcible entrance to her 
ports? We looked upon China as a vast bee- 
hive stored with honey and steeping bees. It was 
thought that all we had to do was to go quietly 
but boldly forward and secure the honey. But 
no sooner was the hive disturbed than the bees 
began to swarm, and they have been swarming 
ever since._ They swarmed over the United 
States, over the West Indies, over Mexico, over 
South America, over Australia, into the East 
Indies, and they can be found in every city of 
Europe. And yet this large emigration has 
scarcely phrased that 477,000,000. 

What is to be the end of this outpouring? 
There are Chinese enough to populate the 
globe and still leave enough at home for a first- 
class nation. And what are these emigrants? 
It is found that in thrift, economy, labor and 
endurance there is no race that can compete 
with them. In mercantile knowledge and enter- 
prise they have no superiors. They are operating 
to-day some of the largest stores in our metro- 
politan cities, and it is said that the commerce 
of India has nearly all passed into their hands. 
Where employed as mechanics and operatives 
in our shops and factories they have proved 
themselves the most apt and skilful of workmen. 
As cooks they have no equal, as servants they 
are at a premium. The United States has been 
cursed with a vicious lot of emigrants from China 
and has been compelled to take prohibitory 
measures against them ; but the Chinese continue 
to smuggle themselves into the country by 
thousands. 

Here, then, is the Anglo-Saxon confronted 
by those 477,000,000 thrifty, hard economic, 
enduring, enterprising, exploiting, swarming 
Chinese with 10,000 Ralph Waldo Emersons 
among them, occupying every field of labor 
wherever tolerated, seizing upon the-commerce 
of nations, proving themselves capable of ei - 
during every clime, living in luxury and con- 
tentment on what the Anglo-Saxon would 
starve, and making their presence felt to-day 
in every quarter of the globe. When China was 
opened to American residence and trade it was 
supposed that American emigration would 
pour into that country by thousands. But the 
Chinese have known how to take care of their 
trade; and there are to-day a thousand Chinese 
in America for every American in China. 

We may not continue the argument further, 
and we pause with the question: Who is to be 
the conqueror of the world, the Slav, the Chinese 
or Anglo-Saxon? J. Fitzgerald, ’93. 


From the Archives of Bishops’ Memorial 
Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 


XI. 

English Academy erected at Liege Under the 
Special Protection of the Prince. 

Conditions. 

1. The boarding amounts to eighteen guineas a year, 
half of which must be paid in advance. No part of this 
is abated for absence during the vacations. For this 
summ, the students are found in lodgings, table, fire, 
candle, and bed and table linnen. 

2. Every one is to pay one guinea entrance money for 
sundry small articles. 

3. The expense of cloaths, and, in case of illness, of 
medecines, physicians and surgeons; as likewise of dan- 
cing, which all are to learn, will form a separate account. 
The same to be observed with regard to the hairdresser, 
to keeping in repair the effects of the students, providing 
them with books, paper, pens, and washing. For the 
convenience of parents, the academy will undertake to 
furnish all or part of these articles. 

4. For two and twenty guineas, the students shall be 

found in washing, a hairdresser, dancing, books, paper, 
and pens. ■*» 

5. For thirty-two guineas, they shall be moreover pro- 
vided with cloaths, and in case of need, with physicians 
surgeons and medecines. The sick shall be carefully 
attended to, and the ablest physicians and surgeons of 
the town retained. 

6. Those gentlemen, who desire their children should 
take lessons of design, musick or fencing, must pay these 
articles apart. Riding is taught by able masters. 

7. Young gentlemen are admitted into the Academy 
from the age of six. They are taught to read and write 
and all the branches of polite literature; English, French, 
Italian, German, Latin and Greek, sacred and profane 
history, geography, arithmatick, algebra, geometry, as- 
tronomy, natural phylosophy and mathematicks, and 
those who propose entering into an ecclesiastical state 
are taught Divinity in all its branches. 

8. Great care is taken to instruct the academicians 
thoroughly in their religion, and see that they are punct- 
ual in performing the duties it requires, as well as those 
of politeness and good breeding. 

9. The dress of the academicians is the same as that 
of the prince and his court when he resides in the country; 
it consists of a chesnut coloured cloth with steel buttons. 
The young gentlemen may have them made at the 
Academy. 

10. Great attention is paid to cleanliness. Their diet 

is the same with that of the directors who eat with the 
academicians. _ 

11. The students never go abroad without being ac- 
companied by one of the superiors. In the academy 
they are likewise always under his inspection, even when 
they are taking their lessons of dancing, musick, etc. 

12. For the sake of health and necessary relaxation, 
they are frequently conducted abroad to walk, and 
other exercises and amusements, the most agreeable 
and proper for them. 

Father Carroll, afterwards Archbishop, taught 
philosophy and theology at Liege. Many of the 
Catholic youths of the last century were edu- 
cated in the English Academy situated in the 
same city. 


They that can wander at will where the works of the 
Lord are revealed 

Little guess what joy can be got from a cowslip out of 
the field; 

Flowers to these “spirits in prison” are all they can 
know of the spring. 

They freshen and sweeten the wards like the waft of 
an angel’s wing. 

— Tennyson. 
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The attention of the Alumni of the University of Notre 
Dame, and others, is called to the fact that the NOTRE 
DAME SCHOLASTIC has now entered upon the 
twenty-fourth year of its existence, and presents 
itself anew as a candidate for the favor and support of 
the many old friends who have heretofore lent it a help- 
ing hand. 

Terms , Si. so per Annum. Postpaid. 

Address EDITOR NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


— We find the following in a report published 
in our esteemed contemporary, the C. T. A. News 
of Philadelphia: 

“As there is no Catholic Reference Library anywhere 
in America, they believe (the C. H. S.) that Philadelphians 
of every shade of thought, but especially Philadelphia 
Catholics, will take a pride in permanently settling the 
location of the library by providing suitable quarters for 
it here.” 

For fifteen years, and more, the Director of the 
Bishops’ Memorial Hall, Notre Dame, Ind., has 
been exerting his best energies towards build- 
ing a Catholic Reference Library, and with what 
success, the whole country knows. Thousands 
of volumes, thousands of pamphlets and thou- 
sands of precious manuscripts have already been 
collected and placed on the shelves of one; of 
the finest libraries in America. Connected with 
the Catholic Reference Library of the Bishops’ 
Memorial Hall is a magnificent museum, con- 
taining many thousands of precious souvenirs 
and relics of historic interest, besides a gallery 
of historical portraits unequalled this side of 
the Atlantic. All these articles have already 
found a fitting home in the magnificent collec- 
tion of apartments known as the Bishops’ 
Memorial Hall. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent for oil-paintings, manuscripts, books, 
frames for pictures, etc., etc., and valuable con- 
tributions of relics, etc., have been received from 
nearly all the distinguished prelates, priests and 
laymen of America. While we gladly recognize 
the efforts of our Philadelphia friend, we wish 
to emphasize the fact that a Catholic Reference 
Library is already established and well housed 
at Notre Dame, Ind.; and all it needs is the 
generous assistance of lovers of Catholic history 
and interests to continue the work already so 
magnificently commenced. 


The Philopatrians- 


Last Wednesday evening, the St. Stanislaus’ 
Philopatrians gave an entertainment compli- 
mentary to Very Rev. Alexis Granger. The 
programme, as given in our local columns, was 
opened by the University Orchestra in a selec- 
tion admirably rendered under the direction of 
Professor Paul. Then the Carroll Hall Choral 
Union, sung with good effect a song of greeting. 
Master R. Slevin next delivered the following 
prologue and address: 

When mimic actors on a mimic stage 
Usurp the weighty task of moral sage. 

Paint winsome Virtue in her brightest hue, 

And deck with honor’s wreath the good and true, 

Let the golden lesson they would fain impart 
Redeem their want of histrionic art. 

The lesson learn, of blunders take slight heed. 

And believe the will excells, where lacks the deed. 

So runs the prologue I’ve been bid recite. 

The poet, I think, made it too short, quite. 

And, then, another fault: pray, what’s the use 
Of making such elaborate excuse 
F or faults and blunders that are not yet made ? 

That poet is a cynic, I’m afraid; 

He takes for granted that we’re sure to fail, 

And begs beforehand that you will not rail. 

He’s complimentary, to say no less; 

But let me tell you that we mean success; 

And as for blunders, well, don’t look for many, 

• For, e’en to please the cynic, we won’t make any. 

And now one other task for me remains — 

A task that naught but purest joy contains, — 

To offer here the homage of our hearts 
To him for whom to-night we take our parts — 

To him whose life, all fashioned from above, 

Has won each Philopatrian’s love. 

If blame we merit, the fault be ours alone; 

If praise we win, ’tis Father Granger’s own. 

The play chosen for the occasion was a melo- 
drama in three acts, entitled “The Rightful 
Heir.” The manner in which the play was ren- 
dered showed the good will and talent of the 
young actors. Masters E. Ball and H. Eagan 
carried on the dialogue at the opening of the 
first act with remarkable naturalness. R. Slevin 
evinced considerable skill in acting the part of 
the “Blind Prince,” while the “villain Starrow” 
and “honest Kalig” frequently called forth 
the applause of their auditors. Master Dierkes’ 
rendition of “Molino” was exceptionally good. 
The Philopatrians have just reason to be proud 
of their comedian. Master A. Neef made a 
favorable debut in the character of Alberto. ^ 
Stanislaus and Prince Rodolph were well pre- 
sented by F. O’Rourke and B. Bates. The May- 
pole dance was the principal feature of the 
evening. To the head couples belonged Masters 
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A. Neef, N. Gibson C. Collins, and C. Teeters; 
the side couples consisted of Masters Sher- 
man, Nickols, Falvey and Clarke. The dancers, 
dressed in gaily-colored uniforms, went through 
various well-learned marches until the climax 
was reached at the “countermarch” and the 
“grand right and left,” when the hall rang with 
applause. The entertainment was highly suc- 
cessful, for which credit is due to Bro. Marcellus 
and Professor Liscombe under whose direction 
the Philopatrians were led to victory. 

F. N. 


“The Child is Father to the Man.” 


BY M. A. QUINLAN, 92. 


How practical and instructive is the meaning 
of that oft-repeated quotation! “The child is 
father to the man.” The youth hears it with 
admiration, takes the speaker’s word for the 
time being, and goes forth to proclaim what he 
has learned. He prides himself to think how 
glorious is his position among the creatures of 
the earth; — more glorious even than that of his 
own father. “But,” thinks he to himself, “is this 
a fact?” He wonders because he does not ex- 
perience the reality, because none respect his 
great dignity. He begins to entertain serious 
doubts concerning the matter; he fears the 
sincerity of man in thus humbling himself before 
the up-growing race, and thinks, at last, that 
the crown is given only as a mockery. 

He makes a contrast with truth; he places 
facts against assertions, and draws the erroneous 
conclusion that the statement is false'. Such is 
the philosophy of him who is called “father to 
the man”; but, reason as he may, his elders, not 
seeking to correct themselves, will endeavor to 
explain what they mean; they- will tell him who 
he is; and it is their duty to teach him how to 
fulfil with credit and honor the great responsi- 
bilities connected with the office. Let him 
always heed their proffered advice, and profit 
accordingly. 

The two great streams of life are flowing side 
by side — youth and manhood. The closer 
waters of each intermingle, and here is found 
the most confusion. The current of impetuous 
youth on the one side, and the slow and solemn 
stream of thoughtful manhood on the other 
often commingle and form that turbulent boun- 
dary line which it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish with exactitude. 

For- centuries these rivers have continued to 
flow uninterruptedly, and at every bend their 
beds groiy deeper, but somevvhat narrower; 


men and youths increase in number, while the 
term of their earthly existence becomes shorter 
and shorter. Life is not what it had been. The 
world can no longer present to us giants of body 
or men who have lived for centuries. Dissipa- 
tion and crime have weakened men, and few 
of the present generation ever see. a hundred 
years. But no individual is wholly to blame for 
this, and some not even in a slight degree. At 
any rate, this should not discourage us; nor 
should it be considered as a personal disgrace. 
Man’s mortal life is not so short that he cannot 
win the crown of a noble life. It is .not too 
short for him to benefit his fellow-man — to do 
his duty to humanity. 

“The child is father to the man”; let him, 
therefore, bear aloft the standard of noble 
thoughts, deeds and actions that he may see 
and know his future; let him do his duty well. 
When the present generation passes away, he 
will be at the head — he will be a man. Let him 
prepare himself for that great position; let him 
learn to obey and to command. In a word, let 
him educate himself in all that is necessary to 
carry him through life that he may be worthy 
of the great respect to be paid to him. 

Education means not the training of the mind 
and intellect alone; nor does it signify that we 
should be finished athletes, that we should all 
be generals or kings, or that any of us be giants: 
it means the training of the mind, the body and 
the soul; it means to make oneself a man. 

What a glorious title! How great its signifi- 
cance, and how incomprehensible its dignity! 
But how many can say that they deserve it; or 
how many can say that they know its worth? 
It is, indeed, a most glorious title, but one that 
istoo much abused. Few consider its importance. 
Old Father Time has got it in his keeping, and 
hands it out when youth has crossed the strand. 
He gives it without the least hesitation; and 
that frail personage of little ‘more than twenty 
summers goes forth into the world — a man. . 

If custom must grant this great privilege to 
everyone who is of age, let this and coming 
generations be worthy recipients of it, and let 
them raise its dignity to the position which it, 
of itself, demands. 

No greater eulogy could be offered to man, 
whose noble thoughts, whose noble deeds, whose 
noble self commands the admiration of all, than 
that which was paid him by one of his greatest 
students— Shakspere. I therefore conclude with 
these his lines of most majestic flow: 

“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties! In form and moving- how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how like an angel! in 
apprehension how like a god ! ” 
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King Lear. 


BY J. M. MAGUIRE, ’93. 


i The tragedy of Lear well deserves its high 
rank among the plays of Shakspere. There is, 
perhaps, no other play which keeps our atten- 
tion so fixed and our minds so disturbed and 
agitated by the different passions, and where 
every scene heightens our interest by the sud- 
den changes of fortune and the perfect develop- 
ment of each character. Every line, in fact, 
seems to lead us forward in the story till at 
last we are carried away by the poet’s eloquence. 

The tragedy of Lear is placed in Britain some 
years before Christ; but we must not be sur- 
prised if we find dukes and noblemen of a more 
civilized period, for Shakspere is of every age 
and country in customs, but particularly in 
character. 

Lear is growing old, and thinks it best to give 
his kingdom into younger hands, while he, free 
from care, calmly waits for death. He is proud, 
generous, easily seduced by flattery; he judges 
the love of his subjects by their words of praise. 
Contrary to the advice of his faithful counsellor 
Kent, he determines to divide his kingdom 
equally among his three daughters. At this 
point the play opens. Lear tells the assembly 
his intention, and then proceeds to ask each of 
his daughters in turn how much they love him. 
Goneril, the eldest, replies: 

“ Sir, I love you more than words can wield the matter; 

Dearer than eyesight, space and liberty; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honor; 

As much as child e’er loved or father found; 

A love that makes breath poor and speech unable; 

Beyond all manner of so much I love you.” 

Lear then questions Regan who determines 
to outdo her sister. She replies that she would 
say all her sister has said and more. This ba’se, 
hollow flattery pleases Lear, and he confers a 
third of his kingdom on each of them. He then 
turns to Cordelia and asks: 

“ What can you say to draw 

A third more opulent than your sisters’ ? Speak.” 

Cordelia replies: “Nothing, my lord.” This 
reply so surprises Lear that he asks again, but 
gets the same answer. Then, furious, he casts her 
off, and in his unnatural passion almost curses 
her. Kent tries to interfere, but is banished. 
Lear then gives the other third to-Goneril and 
Regan, saying that he will come with his train 
of one hundred knights to each one for a month . 
in “due turn”; that he will still retain the name 


of king, but the revenues and execution be to 
his sons. 

As soon as the two daughters have made 
sure of the kingdom they plot against Lear. 
Knowing how wavering he is and how liable to 
change his mind at any time, they determine to 
get rid of him. When he comes to Goneril’s 
palace she commands her servants to treat him 
coldly and without respect, to show him that he 
is not necessary for her welfare. His jester 
also ridicules him for giving away his kingdom. 
It is only then that he feels how he has been 
deceived, and, in terrible anger, curses Goneril. 
Then he departs for Regan’s palace; but Gon- 
eril’s letter is before him, and Regan refuses him 
admittance unless he keeps only twenty-five 
followers. At this he turns to go back to Gon- 
eril who has promised him fifty, but she asks 
him what he needs with so many, and Regan 
wonders why he needs any at all. 

This ill-treatment breaks the poor king’s heart. 
To think that after giving all he possessed to 
his daughters they should treat him so cruelly. 
He says: 

“ I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I’ll weep.” 

Leaning on the arm of his jester, and with his 
faithful follower, Kent, in disguise, he goes out 
into the raging storm, exclaiming: 

“ O fool, I shall go mad!” 

This is indeed a real madness which grows 
on him as he thinks of his own foolishness and 
the ingratitude of his daughters. He shows 
how bitter his feelings were, when on the heath 
he exclaims: 

“ I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children; 

You owe me no subscription: then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure.” 

Some say that Shakspere intends to convey 
the idea that Lear’s mind was unsound even 
when dividing his kingdom; but we are not 
inclined to follow such an opinion; for what 
could be more natural in times such as those 
depicted in the play than that an old man 
should confer his kingdom on his children whom 
he thought loved him. It is true, however, that 
the king is intended to be as a very weak-willed 
man, very exacting and as one who knew not the 
base metal from the true; but his madness did 
not come on him till he realized his daughters’ 
ingratitude. 

Lear wanders around the country becoming 
worse every day. There is war with France; 
then Cordelia meets her father who is in a sad 
condition. He is restored to reason by Cor^ 
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delia’s physician; but only to be seized, with 
Cordelia, by her inhuman sisters who cast her 
into prison and cause her death. Lear comes 
on the stage with Cordelia dead in his arms. 
He does not believe she is gone till he seizes a 
mirror and holds it before her face; then he 
discovers his great loss. Struck deep by the 
blow he falls dead. 

Throughout the play our feelings towards 
Lear change with every scene. Sometimes we 
almost curse him for his hard-heartedness; 
again we sympathize with him. We pity him 
in his madness and the low state to which his 
gray hairs have come through his vile and 
ungrateful daughters. On the whole the char- 
acter of Lear contains many noble qualities 
which make it one of Shakspere’s most natural 
characters. 

«.-•«. 

\The Washington Post, April /j.] 
Philosophy of Sounds. 

FATHER ZAHM, OF NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, 
AND HIS STUDIES. 

Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. S. C., of the Notre Dame 
University, of Indiana, who is now in Washing- 
ton, has made a life study of the philosophy of 
musical sounds. In pursuance of his investiga- 
tions, Father Zahm has imported a ton or more 
of physical apparatus. A reporter of The Post 
found him yesterday morning hard at work in 
the lecture hall of the Catholic University, put- 
ting his apparatus in order. He kindly quit his 
task, and put himself to no little pains to reply 
to a number of questions and illustrate his replies. 

One of the most curious instruments is a 
melodiaphone, an adaptation of the Helmholz 
resonator. It is of brass, shaped somewhat like 
a small trumpet, and filled with a covered ear 
piece. Three holes are cut in the side, and by 
opening or closing them with the fingers, while 
holding the instrument to the ear, a series of 
musical notes are heard. It is just the reverse 
of a wind instrument — the music entering it in- 
stead of issuing from it, and the sounds being 
nothing more than the predominant tones of 
several sounds in the room. It makes music 
that exists nowhere else, and, it is suggested, 
might be utilized in the search for the “Lost 
Chord,” which one day got away from the man 
at the organ. 

The resonators are applications of the prin-. 
ciple of the sea-shell, which, as everyone knows, 
intensifies the volume of sound anywhere, and 
from the jumble of many sounds returns the 
roar of the surf. Another most interesting piece 
is the reaction wheel, carefully balanced to the 
note given forth by the tuning-forks. Anybody 
who has heard the windows of a church rattle 
when some particularly deep note of an organ 
has been struck will understand the workings 


of this wheel. Like the small pith balls which 
are sent into convulsions when the glass bowl, 
around which they are hung, is made to give a 
clear, sweet ringing note under a fiddle bow, 
the wheel illustrates the fact of sound being a 
form of motion, and explains in a most practi- 
cal way the beautiful legend of Orpheus. A 
bow is drawn across the tuning-fork, the note 
is sounded, and the wheel, which is in the shape 
of four miniature powder canisters, arranged 
like a weather vane, begins to revolve rapidly, 
and continues as long as the note sounds. 

To show the motion of a wave of sound a 
number of white balls, hung by long double 
cords, are brought to rest in a small beam fitted 
with grooves at different intervals, carefully 
calculated. The beam is lowered suddenly, and 
the balls are set swinging rapidly in different 
flights, and the result is a faint, curved, ever- 
undulating line. 

Of tuning-forks Father Zahm has 147, rang- 
ing in size from the one fourteen or fifteen 
inches long, which gives forth a sound like the 
bay of the 5 o’clock whistle- in Washington, to 
the tiny piece of steel, hardly half an inch long, 
which makes a sound inaudible to most persons 
— a sound meaning 43,000 vibrations a second. 
These tuning-forks, Father -Zahm says, were 
made by Rudolph Koenig, of Paris; who never 
allows a piece of work to leave his place until 
he has handled it himself, and consequently 
gives out the best tuning-forks in the world. . A 
number of these forks may be sounded in mel- 
ody, and the naked ear is unable to pick out 
the tone of any particular one, but the proper 
resonator will do it for anybody. 

Some steel bars of various lengths, hung on 
ribbon, are also used to test the individual’s per- 
ception of acute sounds, the most faint one 
being given by the bar whose note means 16,384 
vibrations in a second. 

The collection includes other well-known ap- 
paratus for illustrating the effects of sound 
motion, for measuring it visually, to determine 
its loudness and pitch and its velocity, and one of 
the simplest and most interesting methods em- 
ployed by the professor in producing a bar and 
distinct music of the chromatic sale is by drop- 
ping in succession pieces of wood, of graded 
lengths, upon the table, a reverse somewhat of 
the xylophone. 

This afternoon Father Zahm will begin a 
course of six lectures on the “Philosophy of 
Musical Sounds.” The lectures will be given 
on Mondays and Fridays, the various subjects 
being “ Production andTransmission of Sounds,” 
“Loudness and Pitch of Sound,” “Velocity, 
Reflection and Refraction of Sounds,” “Reso- 
nance and Interference,” and “Beats and Beat 
Tones.” 

That the lectures will be entertaining may be 
judged from the fact that the student of sound 
or music, or the lover of either science, may 
spend very profitably and pleasantly hour after 
hour merely in wntching the apparatus. 
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Obituary. 


— Edward Gorman, of Clienohan, 111 ., a stu- 
dent of the Preparatory department of the Uni- 
versity, died on Monday, the 20th inst., after a 
lingering illness. He had been at College only 
since the opening of the present session, but 
during that short time he attracted the attention 
and won the affection of all by his diligence and 
kind disposition. The Faculty and students 
extend their sincere sympathy to the bereaved 
relatives in this great affliction. May he rest in 
peace! 


Local Items. 


— Band concert next week. 

— The tennis courts have their full share of 
patronage this warm weather. 

— The Boston Orchestral Club in Washington 
Hall this (Saturday) evening. 

— Popular airs will form a large part of the 
musical programme to be given at the concert 
next week. 

— Fishing is now all the rage. B. Leopold will 
furnish the hooks, and the lines may be had of 
B. Emmanuel. 

— Walter Castanado wishes us to announce 
that he will try for the batting and base-run- 
ning medal this year. 

— Very Rev. Provincial Corby went to Cleve- 
land on Monday last to attend the obsequies of 
the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Gilmour. 

— Combe’s work behind the bat in the Carroll 
Hall game was very good. He has not for- 
gotten how to throw to second either. 

— Schwartz claims that he ran. with a broken 
leg and collar-bone in his race with O’Brien. If 
this be true he did well in pushing his opponent 
so hard. 

— Rev. D. J. Hagerty, C. S. C., ’78, formerly 
Rector of St. Patrick’s, South Bend, who for 
the past few months has been at Notre Dame 
recruiting his impaired health, left on Monday 
last to take charge of a parish in Richwood, 
Wis. Father Hagerty’s many friends are glad 
to note his improvement in health, and cordially 
wish him the full measure of his old-time suc- 
cess in his new sphere of labor. 

— On next Saturday, at 4.30 p. m., a grand 
musical concert will be given by the members 
of the Band, assisted by the University Glee 
Club. It promises to be a great affair, and we 
feel assured that, under the direction of the genial 
Father Mohun and Doctor Liscombe, a rich 
musical treat is being prepared for us. A large 
and appreciative audience awaits the first ap- 
pearance in concert of our local musicians. 
Success to them! 

— Thefifth regular meeting of the Notre Dame 
chapter of the Agassiz Association was held on 
the evening of Wednesday April 15. Mr. Priestly 


read a well-written essay and gave the members | 
much information concerning the life of Agassiz. g 

F. Powers presented a paper on “"Fresh Water f 
Rhizopods.” Rev. A. M. Kirsch entertained the | 
members by showing some remarkable micro- | 
scopical preparations with many lucid explan- | 
ations of the same. 

— The finest ball game played thus far this % 
year took place on the Brownson campus, 1 
Thursday afternoon. Everyone seemed to be f 
trying his best, but particularly the opposing ; 
batteries of Combe and Dacy vs. Keenan and 
Fleming. The field work, both out and infields, ? 
was exceptionally short and good. 

Score- by Innings:— 1 23456789 
Reds: — o 1 o o o 1 1 4 0=7 
Blues: — 2 000401 5 0=12 ; 

— The first meeting of the Notre Dame Tennis 
Club was held Friday evening, April 10. The 
following officers were elected: President, G. 

D. Lancaster; Vice-President, Jas. McKee; Sec- 
retary, John Newman; Treasurer, L. M. Sanford; : 
Director, Rev. M. J. Regan. The membership * 
for 1891 includes the following students: L. f 
Sanford, J. Newman, M. Joslyn, J. McKee, F. ? 
H. C. Murphy, R. Hawthorn, S. Curtes, C. 
Dechant, L. Monarch, G. O’Brien, McGonigle, : 

G. Lancaster, C. Brookfield, A. Dacy and W. 
Hennessy. 

— Two exciting games of ball were played J 
between the tables of Tivnen and P. Coady, and f 
McAuliff and B. Gregory on Thursday. The % 

first game was the closer and the better played p 

in every way, while in the second B. Gregory’s 7 
men strove hard to win; but poor and listless |< 
playing downed them. The score, by innings. 

Tivnen:— 0 o 1 o 1 o 6 3=11 - - 

P. Coady:— 2 2 1 o o o 1 0=6 

B. Gregory: — 4 4 4 o 1 1=14 
McAuliff:— 5 5 1 o 6 2=19 

— Very Reverend Father General said Mass 
in St. John’s chapel on the 7th inst. At the ft 
Communion, W. Crawford read in the name of % 
all in St. Edward’s Hall the formula of the act C 
of consecration to the Holy Family approved 
by His Holiness, Leo XIII. After Mass the 
Very Rev. celebrant addressed the Minims on 
the virtues of the Holy Family, saying in con- 
clusion that all should try as far as possible to 
make St. Edward’s Hall resemble the Holy 
House of Loreto that even when the Minims 
leave its precincts they must never forget that '€ 
they have been consecrated to the Holy Family. $■ 

— On last Sunday afternoon a young scientist gf 

ventured his invaluable presence into a neigh- jf 
boring wood in company with three very ordi- Jf 
nary companions who are happy in the posses- | 
sion of very scant knowledge of hygiene. On | 
nearing the wooded spot the disciple of TEscu- | 
lapius was deterred from penetrating deeper | 
into the forest by the apprehension of untold f 
maladies which would certainly come to him if f 

he happened to get his shoes moist. • His be- J 

nighted fellows plodded wearily on, and the i| 
scientist seated himself in philosophic satisfac-^ 
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tion beneath the branches of those “green-robed 
senators of the mighty woods — tall oaks.” But 
the oak was neither so tall nor yet so wide as 
the gentleman with scientific proclivities had 
supposed, and not many minutes elapsed before 
the unexpected appearance of certain person- 
ages filled him with consternation. It was then 
that the awful leanness of the green-robed sen- 
ator was fully made known to him, for on his 
trying to shift gradually around the oak in 
order to keep to leeward of the company he was 
politely hailed; and requested to still further 
reveal his identity. The incident may serve to 
warn still other hyper-careful scientists who 
know about hygiene. 

— The third regular meeting of the Total 
Abstinence Society was held Saturday night. 
A large audience, composed of members and 
invited guests, was present. After the prelimi- 
nary work had been disposed of, the society 
listened to a well-selected programme. Messrs. 
Brown, Woods and Ragan favored the audience 
with short speeches on the evil effects of drunk- 
enness and the good resulting from temperance 
organizations. President Gillon next, in a few 
well-chosen words, introduced Rev. J. French, 
the lecturer of the evening. Father French 
spoke for some length upon the great vice of 
our age, and his discourse was one of the most 
eloquent that we have heard for a long time. It 
was a true, faithful picture of drunkenness, and 
the strong, vivid word-painting was made more 
effective by a faultless delivery. We hope to 
hear from Father French again before the close 
of the scholastic session. The Rev. Director, 
Father Walsh, suggested that a change be made 
in the programmes and that a debate be sub- 
stituted for the short speeches. As this met 
with the approbation of all the members, he 
appointed Messrs. Cavanagh and L. Chute 
to defend the following question and Messrs. 
Dacey and Fitzgibbon to oppose it: “Resolved, 
That Intemperance has done more evil in our 
country the past half century than war and 
pestilence.” F. 

— A Reply to a Card: — It would be base 
ingratitude on our part not to publicly thank the 
enthusiastic gentleman who boldly announces 
in the last issue of the Scholastic that he, as 
the representative “of many prominent members 
of the better element of Brownson Hall, entirely 
approves of the selection of officers as made by 
the true Notre Dame Athletic Association.” In 
reply we would say there is but one association 
claiming the title. Of course, there can be no 
association without a constitution, and we defy 
any local athletic organization outside of our- 
fold to produce such a document upon which 
their society is founded. It cannot be proved 
or shown in any way that the association in 
Brownson Hall ever had a constitution, and 
consequently their election of officers on April 9 
was a farce in every sense of the word. They 
have no right to any name whatever, and their 
pretensions are absurd. But we wished to be 


magnanimous. We wished to play them a series 
of games for the name — the result to be, as it 
were, a “survival of the fittest.” They have 
refused to accept the challenge, so what are we 
to do? If they are afraid to meet us on the 
field they must, indeed, have little claim to their 
usurped title. Notre Dame’s ’Varsity Tea mnever 
refused a challenge! 

It is, indeed, certain that the athletic games 
of Notre Dame will not suffer because of the 
stubbornness of the said “organization”; but if 
they want to escape ridicule they must acknowl- 
edge their fault before many days are past. 

N. D. Athletic Association. 


— At the sixteenth annual entertainment by 
the St. Stanislaus’ Philopatrian Society, com- 
plimentary to Very Rev. A. Granger, C. S. C., 
the exercises were conducted according to the 
following 

Programme: 

Overture — “Jolly Robbers” F. von Suppe 

N.'D.U. C. B. 

Greeting Glee — Carroll Hall Choral Union 

Prologue and Address R. Slevin 

Between the acts the orchestra played 

“ Love’s Sigh Waltzes,” by" F. I. Baker 

“Overture Enchantment,” by J. Hermann 


“THE RIGHTFUL HEIR.” 

A MELODRAMA IX THREE ACTS. 


Dramatis Persons. 


Stanislaus, King of Sarmatia F. O’Rourke 

Edmond, the Rightful Heir R. Slevin 

Prince Rodolph, Presumptive Heir B. Bates 

Oberts, an Honest Agriculturist E. Ball 

Elvino. Son of Oberto H. Eagan 

Starow, a Villainous Confidant of the Prince J. -toll 

Kalig, a reduced gentleman and an upright man, W. Bates 
Molino, a Good-natured Villager W. C. Dierkes 


Fredrico, J 
Alberto, ! 
Marino, } 
Philippo, | 
Cerano, J 
Benedict, 
Carlo, 
Tomaso, 
Lucio, 

Lino, 
Beppo, 
Verdi, 
Silvio, 
Lupo, 
Guido, 
Dorino, 


y 


1 

1 

y 

J 


1 


Courtie?s. 


Guards. 


Peasants. 


Servants. 


P. Foley 
A. Neef 
J. Murphy 
j E. Dorsey 

f W. A. Gerlach 
A. Leonard 
R.L. Keith 
J. Girsch 
PL Cheney 
f O. Bergland 

| J. M. Hack 

J P. A. Wellington 
I C. Teeters 

l H. Yingst 

^ F. Roper 
} P. Gibert 


— The genuine ’Varsity nine played a game 
against the Carroll Specials on Sunday last. 
Considerable interest was shown in the game, 
owing to the fact that a so-called ’Varsity team 
played them a week before, and won by a score 
of 10 to 2. Their scorer then made the state- 
ment that the Carrolls were the second strong- 
est nine in the University. We hope the gentle- 
man who made that statement will glance at 
the annexed score and see the error of his ways. 
The features of ihe game were the splendid 
catching of J. Combe, who twice prevented the 
Carrolls from scoring, the pitching of J. Smith, 
who tossed a fine game considering the prac- 
tice he has had. In batting Krembs and Cov- 
ert led; and for the Carrolls, Hannin, Boyd, 
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Scallan and Jewett carried off the fielding 
honors, while Green and Burns made the only 
base-hits. The score is as follows: 


’Varsity Team. 
McCabe, r. f. 

Combe, c. 

Krembs, 2d b. 
Keenan, 3d b. 

Gillon, 1 . f. 

Murphy, s. s. 
Fleming’, c. f. 

Covert, ist b. 

Smith, p. 


A.B. 

R. 

I K. 

S.H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

5 

2 

2 

I 

O 

I 

0 

1 

3 

I 

2 

IO 

s 

0 

4 

3 

2 


6 

4 

0 

*4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

O 

3 

0 

O 

I 

0 

0 

0 

•i 

1 

O 

I 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

I 

IO 

6 

I 

4 

2 

0 

I 

1 

u 

0 


Totals 

Carroi.t. Sfecials. 
Ale Donnell, 3d b. 

Keogh, 2d, c. f. 1 . f. 
Hannin, c. 1 . f. 

Jewett, 2d b. r. f. 

Boyd, 2d b. and p. 

Green, 1st b. 

Cliessaing, c. s. s. 

Scallan, p. c. f . 

Bums, s. s. 1 . f. r. f. 


34 

16 

II 

12 

27 

27 

1 

A.R. 

K. 

I.T 5 . 

S.H. 

P.O. 

, A. 

E. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 

3 

0 

O 

I 

0 

0 

1 

2 

O 

O 

O 

5 

3 

0 

3 

O 

O 

O 

3 

2 

1 

4 

O 

O 

O 

0 

4 

1 

3 

O 

I 

0 

6 

1 

/> 

3 

O 

O 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

O 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 


O 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Totals - - - - 2d o 2 1 24 21 10 

Earned runs: ’Varsity, 4. Two base Infs: Fleming. Ifome run : 
Krembs. Jilt by pitched ball : Keenan, Green, Cliessaing. Passed baits : 
Combe, 1 ; I Tannin, 4; Cliessaing, 3. Wild pitches : Boyd. 1 ; Smith, 1. Lejt 
on bases: ’Varsity, 5; Carrolls, 7. Struck out: Gillon (2), Smith (2). Jewett 
(2), Boyd (2), Cliessaing (2), Scallan (2), Green, Keogh. Umpires, C. 
Gillon, Bell, P. Coady. Scorer, W. B. I rennessy. 

Score my Innings: — 1 23456 7 S 9 

Cakkoi.i-s: — o 0000000 0—0 
’Varsity: — 3 035301 1 * — 16 

— The following is the “roster” of 


Company “ C” 

W. P. Blackman, Captain; 

D. Monarch, ist Sergeant; J. Hack, ist Corporal; 
W. E. Bates, 2d “ F. McDonnell, 2d “ 

A. E. Welch, 3d “ H. Gilbert, 3d “ 

B. F. Bates, 4th “ W. Lowre, 4th “ 

Privates: 


0. Bergland, J. H. Flannigan, 
F. M. Blumenthal.J. Girsch, 

R. Browning, F. Hill, 

H. Coe, J. La Moure, 

H. Des Garennes, J. W. Miller, 

W. Dierkes, B. Orton, 

E. Dorsey, A. Regan, 


C. Scheffele, 

V. Sullivan, 

C. Teeters, 

E. Tod, 

P. Wellington, 
H. Yingst, 

C. Zoelirlaut, 


The following is the “roster” of the 


“Sorin Cadets.” 


Commissioned Officers: 

F. B. Chute, Captain; 

J. J. McGrath, 1st Lieutenant; 

E. F. Du Brul, 2d Lieutenant; 

Non-Coaimissioned Officers: 


P. R. Stephens, Orderly Sergeant; 

C.W. McPhee, 1st Sergeant; F. J. Brown, ist Corporal; 
W. M. Girardin, 2d “ L. J. Stone, 2d “ 

T. J. Finnerty, 3d “ V.Washburne,3d “ 

J. B. Marre, 4th “ G. Zoehrlaut, 4th “ 

Privates: 


G. M. Bixby, 

S. Blake, 

F. B. Cornell, 

W. Crandall, 

E. Everest, 

E. H. Ezekiel, 

W. Fuller, 

G. R. Funke, 

E. E. Furthmann, 
C. Furthmann, 


F. Griesheimer, 
W. A. Hamilton, 
E. O. King, 

E. D. Kuehl, 

C. E. Krollman, 
E. L. Larigevin, 

G. U. Lee, 

A. Lonergan, 

J. Lounsbery, 

B. Loomis, 


J. W. Maternes, 
J. O’Neill, 

M. S. Otero, 

J. G. Pieser, 

G. B. Scherrer, 
W. W. Scherrer, 

H. G. Vorhang, 
D. Wilcox, 

A. Windmiller, 
F. W. Wolf. 


Roll of Honor. 


SORIN HALL. 

Messrs. Ahlrichs, Allen, Burger, J. Berry,. Blackman, 
Brady, Brelsford, Cavanagh, L. Chute, F. Chute, Daniels, 
Du Brul, Fitzgibbons, Gillon, Hackett, Hoover, McGrath, 
O’Neill, Prichard, Paquette, Schaack, N. Sinnott, R. Sin-* 
*nott, El Scheerer, F. J. Sullivan, Vurpillat. 


BROAVNSON HALL. 

Messrs. Aarons, Ahlrichs, Bundy, Blameuser, Brown, 
Cassidy, Correll, Combe, P. Coady, T. Coady, Corrigan, 
J. Crawley, P. Crawley, Cahill, Chilcote, Dechant, De- 
vanny, Dunlap, Delany, Frizzelle, T. Flannigan, Franks, 
L. Gillon, Gruber, Gaffey, Hawthorn, Heard, Hauskee, 
Houlihan, Hubbard, Johnson, Joslyn, Jacobs, Kearns, J. 
King, Karasynski, M. Kelly, T. King, E. Kelly, Kennedy, 
Lesner, Lorie, Layton, Langan, G. Lancaster, J. Murphy, 
J. McCabe, Manly, Mitchell, Monarch, Maurus, Magnus, 
McAuliff, H. Murphy, McDonnell, J. McKee, F. McKee, 
McConlogue, McGongle, C. Murphy, F. Murphy, Miller,* 
Norton, Olde, O’Shea, G. O'Brien, Powers, Phillips, Re- 
billott, Roberts, Ragan, Stanton, J. F. Sullivan, Scholfield, 
Spalding, Soran, Vidal, Vital, Walsh, Wood, Weakland, 
Whitehead, Yenn, Zeitler. 

CARROLL HALL. 

Messrs. Bergland, Burns, Boland, Ball, E. Bates, Brady, 
B. Bates, Bachrach, Boyd, Brown, Beaud, Casey, Cole, 
Chassaing, Carney, Coe, Collman, Connelly, Connell, 
Connors, Cummings, Corry, Cheney, Drumm, Dempsey, 
Dolan, Eagan, Ellwanger, Foley, Fitzgerald, Flannigan, 
Falk, Alfred Funke, Arthur Funke, Falvey, Fales, Gib- 
ert, G. Gilbert, Gerlach, Gifford, J. Greene, A. Greene, 
Grund, Garennes des, Hagus, Hahn, Hake, Hoerr, Jack- 
son, Keogh, Kearney, Kennedy, Kick, Keith, Leonard, 
Luther, La Moure, H. Mitchell, E. Mitchell, Morrison, 
Mattox, Molitor, Monarch, Miller, Murphy, McCartney, 
W. McDonnell, F. McDonnell, J. McPhillips, Miles, W. 
Nichols, O’Rourke, O’Mara, Orton, Payne, Palmer, Pope, 
Ouinlan, Roper, W. Regan, Rice, Shimp, Schillo, Slevin, 
Scallen, Smith, Sutter, Sullivan, Suess, Treff, Thornton, 
Tong, Thorn, Teeter, Thome, Tod, Thomas, Wellington, 
Weinman, Wolff, Welch, Zinn. 

ST. EDWARD’S hall.— (Minims.) 

Masters Allen, Ayers, F. Brown, O. Brown, Blumenthal, 
Bixby, Burns, Blake, A. Crawford, W. Crawford, Cornell, 
Coon, Curry, Crandall, Chapoton, Croke, Cross, 0. Cre- 
peau, E. Crepeau, Christ, Corry, A. Coquillard, J. Coquil- 
lard, Drant, L. Donnell, Donnell, Durand, Ezekiel, Egan, 
Everest, C. Furthmann, E. Furthmann, Fuller, Fischer, 
Fossick, Funke, T. Finnerty, W. Finnerty, W. Freeman, 
J. Freeman, Girardin, Girsch, Gavin, Griesheimer, Hoff- 
man, Healy, Hathaway, Hamilton, Howell, Higginson, 
Jonquet, Jones, King, Krollman, Kinney, Kuehl, Keeler, 
Kern, Loughran, Londoner, Loomis, Levi, T. Lowrey, G. 
Lowrey, Langevin, Lee, Langley, W. LaMoure, E. La- 
Moure, Lawrence, McPhee, McCarthy, Maternes, Mc- 
Intyre, H. Mestling, E. Mestling, Marre, G. MacLeod, 
McGinley, Nichols, Oatman, O’Neill, O’Connor, Otero, 
Patier, Pieser, Pellenz, Paul, Platts, Patterson, Ronning, 
Ransome, Rose, Roesing, Russell, Stephens, G. Scheerer, 
W. Scheerer, Steele, Trujillo, Trankle, Thomas, Vor- 
hang, Wolf, White, Wilcox, Washburne, Warburton, 
Young, Zoehrlaut. 

* Omitted the last two weeks by mistake. 


An Idle Idyl. 


And what is so rare as a “rec” day fine! 

Then, if ever, the boys have fun; 

Then the base-ball fiend scraps up a nine, 

And plays till the set of sun. 

Whether we idle, or whether we play, 

We all love to see a nice “rec” day. 

Every “sub” feels a thrill of joy 
As he watches the players now running about, 
And he thinks: “ah me! what a fortunate boy . 

I would be if a fielder should get fired out.” 
Stretched in the shade of an evergreen tree. 

While discussing the merits of “Biscuits” and 
“ Chass,” 

My companion got up with a thorn in his knee, ' 
And advised me to follow and “ keep off the grass 
But, hark to the shout: “ The Blues made three runs !” 
So I must go out and congratulate " Buns.” 

D. V. K: C. 
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St. Bid idemY- 

One Mile West of Notre Dame University. 


— The Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph was 
observed with the usual solemnities, High Mass 
being sung by the Rev. Father L’Etourneau. An 
excellent discourse, appropriate to the feast, was 
delivered by Rev. President Walsh, of the Uni- 
versity, in the course of which were brought out, 
in strong relief, the virtues characteristic of the 
Saint, and, above all, the powerful aid he will 
afford to his clients when to each one will come 
the inevitable summons. 

— The members of the French and German 
classes have every facility for acquiring skill 
in their respective languages, not -the least of 
which are the conversations held several even- 
ings each week, during whose progress plain 
Anglo-Saxon is prohibited. Work done in the 
class-room is thus tested and put to practical 
use; the pupil’s memory is strengthened; a 
ready knowledge of foreign idioms is acquired, 
and thus are taken long strides towards the 
acquisition of the languages. 

— “ In the spring a young girl’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of rhyme.” The mild weather 
seems favorable to the production of poetry, 
and an unusually large number of spring poets 
are already in the field, some of whom court the 
Muses not in vain. The changeful skies, the 
bending spray and winding river serve as inspi- 
ration, and the very air is musical with rhyme. 
It is whispered that some of these aspirants for 
fame, like Gerald Griffin, “dream of rivalling 
Scott and throwing Shakspere in the shade”; 
but, tell it not in Gath. 

— At the recent meeting of the Art Society 
its members were made acquainted with many 
interesting details in the life of Fra Angelico 
by means of a biographical sketch read during 
the evening. The lesson taught by the selec- 
tion was, that in the person of that eminent 
painter humility and genius met, and that the 
secret of the seraphine loveliness of his creations 
was solved in the purity of his life. An inter- 
esting article upon the traditions touching St. 
Luke’s connection with the art of painting was 
also read, after which the meeting adjourned. 

— Tempted by the balmy air and sunshine, 
the pupils of the Second Senior class undertook 
a botanical expedition during the past week. 
Just as they were about to return laden with 
floral spoils, fickle April, true to her nature, 
covered the sky with an ominous-looking cloud, 
warning them not to tarry. Blind to the warning 
they proceeded at a leisurely pace until heavy 
drops began to fall, when, casting dignity to the 
winds, they stood not upon the order of their 
going,butfled in precipitate haste to the friendly 
shelter of the Academy just in time to escape 
a heavy shower. 

— While attending with praiseworthy dili- 
gence to the acquisition of the arts and sciences, 


the members of the Graduating class are awake 
to the practical side of life, in proof of which 
they are at present being initiated in the mys- 
teries of the culinary art. The latter certainly 
does not belong to the.“ lost arts” we read about, 
if one may judge by the skill already exhibited 
by these ambitious workers. Rumor has it that 
the triumphs in the way of cooking achieved by 
the fair amateurs might well be envied by the 
veteran chef ; in fact, what with wonderful 
cakes, potatoes prepared in a most appetizing 
manner, and juicy steak broiled to a turn, crisp 
rolls and melting biscuits, they bid fair to 
cover themselves with glory. 


Moods. 


Bright, indeed, are some of these April days! 
The sun shines from a sky cloudless save for 
the fleecy flakes here and there, which seem like 
foam-flashes on the stellar sea; birds and blos- 
soms add their charm to the delights of spring, 
and earth seems gladsome. A few hours pass 
on, and the azure sky is laden with storm-clouds; 
the face of nature has changed; the birds are 
hushed; the flowers droop their heads, and earth 
is darksome. 

Changeful as an April day is he who is a 
creature of moods. One • hour he is bright 
and hopeful; he is enthusiastic in his daily 
work; “his lines are cast in pleasant waters.” 
He is generous, open-hearted, and, in his exu- 
berance of spirits, he is kind and forbearing 
with those around him. The next hour.a cloud 
has gathered over his sunny face, and he seems 
a prey to direst grief. Energy has given way 
to indifference; enthusiasm has vanished to give 
place to listlessness; fretful, inconsiderate and 
sullen, he stands apart from those who long to 
help him in his discouragement. One subject 
to moods is unhappy, and communicates his 
unfortunate gloom of feeling to those with 
whom he associates. All are influenced by sur- 
roundings and circumstances, some more, others 
less; but resolution will overcome, in a great 
measure, that fickleness of purpose which makes 
of life a field in which we sow good seed only 
to pull up the plants as soon as. they appear 
above ground. An energetic person, a person 
of character, will never yield to the changes 
suggested by every passing breeze of adversity 
or difficulty; his actions, ever controlled by 
principles of truth, are always according to the 
law of duty. Times come to him when the 
horizon shows few gleams of hope; but he keeps 
on until success smiles upon him from the arch- 
ing skies. Work is invaluable in giving stead- 
fastness to one’s character; and under the dis- ' 
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cipline of labor, there is little time for the ingress 
of moody thoughts. 

The tendency towards moodiness is a de- 
stroyer of peace in the school-room, the social 
world, or in the home circle. How often do we 
not see the anxious looks directed towards a 
person who is given to moods as he enters a 
circle of acquaintances. The eyes ask the 
question: “In what mood is he to-day?” and but 
few words are exchanged when the query has 
been answered. 

If we take a common-sense view of matters, 
we cannot but see that it is wiser for us, and for 
our work in life, to keep close to the walk of 
duty, regardless alike of the bright vistas which 
pleasure presents on the one side, and the dark 
walks of discouragement on the other. With 
a noble purpose animating our actions, we 
cannot fail to overcome those feelings of dejec- 
tion that strive to hide the sunlight from our 
spirit; for, “what makes life dreary is want of 
motive.” Many there are who sit down by the 
wayside exclaiming: 

“ Lo ! as the wind is so is mortal life — 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 

Happier would we be if, obeying the nobler im- 
pulses of the heart, we would but learn the beau- 
tiful lesson taught by Father Ryan in these lines: 

“Life is a duty, dare it; 

Life is a burden, bear it; 

Life is a thorn-crown, wear it. 

Though it break your heart in twain, 

Though the burden crush you down, 

Close your lips and hide your pain — 

First the Cross and then the crown.” 

Olivia O’Brien. 


Roll of Honor. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Misses E. Adelsperger, Allen, Bassett, Bunbury, R. 
Butler,A.Butler, Black, Bogart, Currier, Coleman, Charles, 
Churchill, Clayton, Cowan, Crilly, Carpenter, Calderwood, 
Dority, L. Du Bois, Mary Donehue, M. Donehue, Evoy, 
Griffith, Galvin, Good, Grauman, Horner, C. Hurley, K. 
Hurley, Hurff, Hughes, Haitz, Howe, Maude Hess, Mollie 
Hess, Minnie Hess, Hunt, Hutchinson, Hopkins, Haight, 
G. Johnson, D. Johnson, Kimmell, Kirley, Kingsbaker, 
Kieffer, Kinney, Kiernan, Lauth, S. Ludwig, Leahy, F. 
Moore, McFarland, N. Morse, K. Morse, A. Moynahan, 
M. Murphy, M. Moore, Murison, McCormack, N. Moore, 
S. McGuire, McPhillips, E. Murphy, Norris, Niemann, 
Naughton, C. O’Brien, O’Leary, Quinlan, Quinn, G. Rob- 
erts, M. Roberts, Rizer, Rose, Ryder, Robinson, Spurgeon, 
M. Smyth, Sena, Seeley, Singler, Tipton, M. Tormey, R. 
Van Mourick, H. Van Mourick, M. Witkowsky, G. Win- 
standley, B. Winstandley, Wagner, Whitmore, Wolffe, 
Young, Zahm. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Misses Boos, M. H. Bachrach, M. Bartholomew, M. G. 
Bachrach, Clifford, Cowan, Coady, Fossick, B. Germain, 
Gilmore, P. Germain, Hammond, Hickey, Holmes, Kell- 
ner, Kelly, O’Mara, Quealy, Reeves, E. Shaffer, J. Smyth, 
S. Smyth, N. Smyth, Van Liew, Wagner, White, Young. 

MINIM DEPARTMENT. 

Misses Eldred, Egan, Finnerty, Girsch, Hamilton, Mc- 
Carthy, McKenna, Otero, Windsor, Young. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

HONORABLY MENTIONED IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Graduating Class— Misses O. O’Brien, Dority. 
Under Graduating Class — Miss C. Gibbons. 
ist Class — Miss S. Ludwig. 

2D Div. — Misses C. Hurley, McFarland. 

2D Class — Misses N. Morse, Nester, Nickel, A. Ryan. 
2D Div. — Miss A. Tormey. 

3D Class — Misses Coleman, Currier, Dempsey, Quealy, 
Ryder, M. Tormey, Wurzburg. 

2D Div. — Misses D. Davis, Doble, Haitz, M. Roberts, 
M. Smyth, Thirds, L. Young. 

4TH Class — Misses Balch, B. Du Bois, Fitzpatrick, E. 
Murphy. 

2D Div. — Misses Bero, Brady, Maude Hess, Kellner, 
Kiernan, G. Roberts, 

5TH Class — Misses E. Adelsperger, Bassett, Buck, E. 
Burns, Calderwood, Carpenter, Churchill, Dennison, Mary 
Donehue, Dougherty, Dreyer, L. Du Bois, Eisenstadt, B. 
Germain, G. Johnson, E. Kasper, Kimmell, N- Moore, 
Quinn, Root, K. Ryan, Spurgeon, V an Mourick. 

2D Div. — Misses Allen, Augustin, Boos, M. Burns, M. 
J. Byrnes, Charles, Clayton, E. Davis, M. Davis, Evoy, 
Galvin, Graumann, S. Hamilton, Minnie Hess, Mollie 
Hess, Loreto Holmes, Hunt, Hutchinson, McCune, Nie- 
mann, C. O’Brien, O’Mara, Patier, Pengemann, Reeves, 
Sanford, Sena, G. Winstandley. 

6th Class — Misses M. H. Bachrach, Black, A. Cooper, 
Daley, Margaret Donehue, Fossick, Green, Howe, Kelly, 
Kinny, Lynch, M. Moore, A. Moynahan, Murison, Norris, 
O’Leary, Palmer, Quinlan, Shaffer, E. Smyth, F. Soper, 
Wagner, Witskowski, C. Young, Zahm. 

2D Div.— Misses M. G. Bachrach, R. Butler, Cohoon, M. 
Cooper, Haight, Hammond, Louisa Holmes, Hopkins, 
Kieffer, McCormack, Meskill, M. Moynahan, M. Murphy, 
Rose, Tod, L. Van Liew, B. Winstandley. 

7TH Class Misses Bartholomew, Cowan, Culp, Far- 
well, Gilmore, Good, K. Hamilton, Hickey, D. Johnson, 
C. Kasper, Kingsbaker, Kirley, Leahy, F. McCarthy, 
Naughton, Robinson, Seeley, J. Smyth, H. Van Mourick. 

2D Div. — Misses M. Hamilton, L. McPhillips, Mestling, 
Schaefer, White, Windsor. 

8th Class— Misses L. Adelsperger, Otero. 

9TH Class — Misses Crandall, Eldred, Finnerty, Mc- 
Kenna. 

VIOLIN. 

Misses Bogart, B. Du Bois, Hanson, Reeves. 

- HARP. 

ist Class, 2 D Div. — Miss Nester. 

3D Class— Miss L. Du Bois. 

4TH Class— Miss Sena. 

5TH Class — Miss Fitzpatrick. 

6th Class — Miss Ripley. 

GUITAR. 

4TH Class — Miss Clifford. 

5th Class— Class — Miss Butler. 

6th Class — Misses Tipton, Minnie Hess. 

MANDOLIN. 

3D Class, 2D Div. — Miss S. Smyth. 

4TH Class — Miss Nickel. 

5TH Class— Misses Doble, G. Roberts. 

banjo. • 

Miss A. Ryan. . 

VOCAL DEPARTMENT. 

ist Class — Miss I. Horner. 

ist Class, 2D Div. — Misses Balch, Wile. 

2D Class — Miss R. Bassett. 

2 D Class, 2D Div. — Misses Eisenstadt, Allen, Howe, 
E. Murphy. 

3D Class — Misses McFarland, Buck, D. Johnson. 

3D Class, 2D Div. — Misses Hutchinson, Coleman, C. 
Gibbons, M. Smyth,- Haitz. 

4th Class — Misses L. Du Bois, B. Du Bois, Quinlan 
S. Hamilton, M. Moore, M. Burns, M. Hess, Clayton, F. 
Carpenter, Ryder, Neimann, L. Young; L. Kasper, Soper, 
Van Liew, Kieffer, M. Kiernan. 

• 5TH Class— Misses B. Winstandley, G. Winstandley,. 
Patier, Boos, Sena, Leahy, C. O’Brien. 


